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* WARTIME 


STRATEGY 


Keep electricity fighting 
to win the Battle 
of Food Production... 


here's how! 


American farmers today are fighting a 
grim battle that will decide whether they 
can grow enough food to feed our 
fighting men... our civilian population 

. and the peoples we free from Axis 
tyranny. 


It’s a mechanized war—a war in 
which electricity plays a vital part! 


To help farmers get the most out of 
their electrical equipment, Westinghouse 
offers these valuable farm helps: 


FREE FARM LITERATURE! 


Farm Bulletins . . . 12 profusely illustrated 
bulletins to help farmers and farm wives 
apply electricity more effectively to these 
subjects: 

1. Beef Cattle 


2. Cooking and 
Canning 


3. Clothing 

4. Crops 

5. Dairy Cattle 
6. Handicraft 


7. Home 
Improvement 
8. Poultry 
9. Rural 
Electrification 
10. Sheep 
11. Swine 
12. Truck Gardening 


13. “Farm Motors—their Care and Use in 
Wartime”...a 24-page book that tells 


Westingh 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 


ouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


how to make small and large motors 
portable—how to select correct pulley 
sizes—how to use and care for electric 
motors on the farm. 


14. “The Care and Use of Electric Appliances 
in the Home”. . . 48 pages—including 
18 pages of “‘fixit’’ information —on 
how to prolong the life of household 
electric appliances. 


15. “How to Get More Light for Your Money” 
-.- 16 pages of practical suggestions 
on better home lighting and the care 
and maintenance of lighting fixtures. 


16.“Fundamentals of Electricity” — a 64- 
page book filled with easy-to-under- 
stand descriptions, pictures, and dia- 
grams which explain the basic principles 
of electricity. 


17.“The ABC’s of Eating for Health’. . . a 
valuable guide on proper nutrition, 
health - building meals, and practical 
facts about vitamins and minerals in 
foods. 


FREE MOVIE 
AND SOUND-SLIDE FILMS! 


“Whatis Electricity?” al7-minute animated, 
sound-motion picture explaining how elec- 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 

Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania (Dept. AC-103) 

Please send me free farm literature, checked below: 
1-2-3-4-5-6-—7-8-9-—10-—11-—12-—13-—14-—15-—16-17 
Also, please send me information regarding movies and sound- 
slide films. (Loaned free) 0 


tricity is generated and distributed. Avail- 
able in 16-mm. and 35-mm. sizes. 


“How to Make Farm Electrical Equipment 
Last for the Duration” . . . a 15-minute 
sound-slide film on the care and mainte- 
nance of electrical farm equipment. 35-mm. 
film and 16-inch record. 


“Proper Care Means Longer Wear"... a 
15-minute sound-slide film of particular 
interest to farm women, telling all about 
the care of electrical refrigerators, ranges, 
washers, and irons. 35-mm. film and 16-inch 
record. 


CHECK THE COUPON NOW 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Westinghouse will be glad to send ycu 
any or all of the free farm literature— 
and Joan the motion-picture and sound- 
slide films to Granges, Farm Bureaus, 
4-H Clubs, Farm Groups, and schools. 


Just check off the items you want, by 
number, and mail the coupon below! 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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DEAN LADD 

At 11:15 P.M., July 23, Dean Carl E. Ladd ’12 died of a 
heart attack. He was 55 years of age. 

Besides serving as Dean of the College of Agriculture 
and director of the New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at Cornell and Geneva, Dr. Ladd was chairman of 
the New York State Planning Council, had been chairman 
of the New York State Milk Suppiy Stabilization Commit- 
tee, secretary of the Governor’s agricultural advisory 
commission under Roosevelt, and chairman of the commis- 
sion under Governor Lehman. He was a member of the 
New York State Defense Council and Food Commission. 
Author and editor of many books, he recently wrote with 
Edward R. Eastman the book “Horse and Buggy Days,” 
describing farm life of his earlier years as a boy and young 
man in Tompkins County. 

As tribute to Dean Ladd, President Edmund Ezra Day 
said, “In the death of Carl Edwin Ladd, the University 
has suffered a great loss. His outstanding leadership was 
not confined to Cornell. The entire state looked to him 
for wise guidance of its rural and agricultural affairs. 
The great national Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities was deeply influenced by his balanced far- 
sighted counsel.” 

Governor Dewey paid tribute: “The passing of Dean 
Ladd shocks me deeply. His fine character and great 
qualities of leadership earned the respect and affection of 
all of us who had the great privilege of working with him. 
His loss is a great blow to the war effort on the food front, 
and he will be mourned by the people of the whole state.” 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, former dean of agriculture at 
Cornell said, “Dean Ladd has been a notable figure in 
rural affairs in state and nation. His life has been a 
cordial blessing. His loss is a calamity.” 

Howard E. Babcock, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell, and chairman of the New York State Emerg- 
ency Food Commission, said, “Dean Carl Ladd was dis- 
tinguished among agricultural leaders of the world by 
his fidelity to all that is best in agriculture as a way of 
life, and by his deep understanding and appreciation of 
the economics of soil and of the industries founded on it.” 

We students shall always remember Dean Ladd with 
respect and love. He had the unique ability to bring 
together practical agriculture with academic study, was 
equally at home in the field and in the classroom. He kept 

his office door and his own heart always open to us. We 
will try to live up to the high example of living which 
he gave us—to serve our college and our country wit! 
the best there is in us. 
BC... 
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OUR PART 


Nobody is sure what this year will bring. Perhaps it 
will be better than last year, perhaps worse. 

But we can take it. We will never give up. 

The Countryman cannot go to Guadalcanal and shoot 
Japs. But we can do our best. 

Maybe we can cheer you up once a month with our 
light features; maybe we can help make wartime living 
a little easier by passing along what our home ec and ag 
experts are working on. Maybe we can bring back college 
days to those of you who have had to leave; maybe our 
part will be worthwhile. 

Then we can stand before Uncle Sam and say: 

We helped too. 
Boe. 


Allowing Us to Reprint 


We wish to thank the Cornell Alumni News for kindly 
jending us the cover plate for this month’s issue. 


To Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors 


The Cornell C®untryman will open a competition for 
election to the board in the Countryman office, Roberts 
Hall fourth floor, at 4:15 P.M. Monday, November 15. 
Competition meetings will be held on Monday afternoons 
thereafter. 


























































































College Training Can Help 





J UST because Cornell University is strongly involved in mili- 
tary training for several branches of the Army, Navy, and 
Marines, it does not mean that the regular courses in the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics are being neg- 
lected. Nor are they modified except as they may be made 
more effective as to the production of more food, and as to the 
nutrition needs of the naiion. 


Change in Time 


One real advantage comes from the change in time of the 
fall term, which begins in November and carries until March, 
which enables farm students for the College of Agriculture to 
obtain a full term of regular coliege training during the period 
when farm work is slack. That is, the term begins when the 
harvest season is about over, and the term ends before the real 
rush of spring work begins. 













To start with a term in College now means more of an assur- 
ance that a student will want to come back to it, no matter what 
war emergency may arise, than if the College course is put off 
until hostilities cease. 











To learn more about the courses of study write to 


Dr. J. P. Hertel 
Roberts Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca. New York 
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Welcome from our Deans 


To Students in the College of Agricul- 
ture: 


HE entrance of the class of 1947 
T into the College of Agriculture 

and the return of the old stu- 
dents are of deep interest and concern 
to me. Because of the unusual circum- 
stances in this war year, I am 
anxious that every effort be made to 
help you feel welcome and at home 
on this campus at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. As the new Dean of 
your College, I, too, am having to 
learn a new job, and, because of 
that, I may feel a stronger comrade- 
ship with you than I will with any 
succeeding group of students. I 
urge each one of you to feel free to 
call on me whenever you think I 
can be of any help. 


You may find fewer students in the 
College of Agriculture than you ex- 
pected. The number is the lowest 
in years. It is due to the need for 
men in the armed forces, on farms, 
and in war industries. This condition 
may disturb you; it certainly does 
me, but probably for a different set 
of reasons. I am concerned because 
I see many problems ahead in agri- 
culture and I know that their solu- 
tion will be only as complete and 
accurate as the knowledge and tech- 
niques of those who are doing the 
work of agriculture will permit. It 
is a serious thing when any group in 
society fails, for a time, to receive 
a fair share of the best young men 
and women in training for future 
service. The low enrollment gives 
me concern for the supply of young 
persons for the jobs ahead in agri- 
culture. 


Some of you may wonder if you 
have made a mistake in coming to 
college, since so many others did not 
come. That very fact makes your 
presence here all the more important 
and places that much more responsi- 
bility on you to remain as long as 
you can and to make full use of your 
opportunities while you are here. I 
know that in war time, when great 
battles are being fought, it is often 
difficult to find satisfaction in prepa- 


ration and training. You may very 
likely find times when you will wish 
you were working more directly to 
help win the war right away. When 
you feel that way there may be little 
that I can say that will help you. 
You should realize, however, that the 
reason you can be in college is that 
those in authority believe that you 
are more useful here than anywhere 
else at the present time. The mar- 
velous job that this country is doing 
in the production of food and other 
essential war materials is possible 
only because of the educational level 
that has been reached by our people. 
Your contribution can be in that pro- 
portion too. 


I HAVE told you that I hope you will 

quickly learn to feel at home on the 
campus. The best way to do that is 
to become busy around the place. 
Get acquainted with other students, 
both new and old, and through them 
find out about the organizations and 
groups of students that are at work 
on the campus. You are certain to 
find some that are doing things that 
will interest you. The acquaintences 
that you will form and the oppor- 
tunity that you will have to work 
with others may, next to your aca- 
demic work, be of the greatest value 
and give you the greatest satisfac- 
tion of your college experience. 


Cornell has one of the most beauti- 
ful settings of any great University 
in the country. Many students have 
taken advantage of the hills, gorges, 
and fields to acquire a lasting inter- 
est in nature and the great out-of- 


doors. Get acquainted with the Uni- 
versity farm, the herds, and flocks, 
and the men who manage them. 
You will learn much from them that 
will be of benefit and satisfaction to 
you. We hope from among you that 
more than one outstanding agricul- 
tural leader may develop. 
you. 


It’s up to 


William I. Myers 


Dean of The College of 
Agriculture 


To Students In The College of 
Home Economics 


Cornell is still Cornell in spite of 
the changes wartime living has 
brought. The lake still shines below 
the hill, the chimes still play familiar 
tunes, the fall colors are beginning to 
glow, and the campus dogs seem 
more numerous than ever! But 
changes are evident! 


The contrast between this year and 
last is startling. Last fall we had 
scarcely recovered from the stunned 
amazement that the appalling turn of 
world events brought, and life went 
on fairly normally, except for a great- 
er seriousness and earnestness of pur- 
pose on the part of the students. 
Many of the men students enlisted, 
some women became WAACS and 
WAVES, but classes were held as 
usual, and extra-curricular activities 
functioned normally. This year, no 
one is spared the direct or indirect 
impacts of the war; everyone has 
relatives and friends in combat ser- 
vice, some wear gold stars, all must 
endure petty deprivations; and on 
the campus, faculty members and stu- 
dents alike have settled into a grim 
determination to do their best to win 
this war quickly. 

Few students have time now to 
run over to Johnny Parsons for a 
cup of coffee in an off-hour, class 
schedules are heavier, and free time 
is filled with war activities. Fratern- 
ity houses have become barracks, 
where men tumble out of bed at 5:45, 
and under the campus elms the air 
resounds with “Hup-two, three, four!” 
as marching feet wear new paths in 
the turf. Hundreds of uniforms give 
an entirely new aspect to the campus, 
for instead of the kaleidoscope of 
colors as students pour from classes, 
groups of marching men make patches 
of khaki, gray, and white. This 
martial aspect is in keeping with the 
times, and civilian students as well 
as the faculty are trying to keep in 
step with the men in service. 

The Home Economics College has 
accepted the burden placed upon it of 
meeting the tremendous need for wo- 
men trained in all divisions of the 
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education it offers: foods and nu- 
trition; child care; large-quantity 
feeding; conservation of textiles; 


food, and equipment; household man- 
agement; it is well equipped to 
serve the country now when these 
subjects have taken on tremendous 
significance. 

Families are attempting to cope 
with new problems and unexpected 
adjustments, so that the need is 
urgent for women so trained that 
they can help to keep homes stable 
and effective. Then there are short- 
ages of women trained for professions 
related to war needs, such as teach- 
ing, extension work, supervision of 
food services, institution manage- 
ment, social work, nursery school 
work, and many others. 

The immediate demand for this 
body of trained women has been met 
by accelerating the college program, 
beginning in July, 1943. The college 
year hereafter will be divided into 
three sixteen-week semesters, making 
it possible for a student, by continu- 
ous study, to complete her course in 
two and two thirds years instead of 
the usual four. Every course has 
been expanded to meet the current 


interest in wartime problems, and 
the need for understanding such 
problems. The students are happy to 


be hastening the time when they can 
make a positive contribution to the 
winning of the war, and over 90 per 
cent of them are availing themselves 
of the additional third term. The 
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faculty members feel that they are 
doing their bit also, and now that 
the mechanics of the reorganization 
are through with, the college has 
settled down to a long, steady pull. 

In all this special emphasis upon 
special training, the college has not 
lost sight of its aim to guide each stu- 
dent toward effective functioning in 
her individual living and as a member 
of society, since this kind of general 
education is fundamentally necessary. 

We are glad to welcome the in- 
coming class, knowing that after all, 
in spite of harder work and longer 
hours, girls and boys will still have 
fun, and will still have enthusiasm for 
all the normal pursuits of college 
life, which will survive through the 
stress of wartime living. We can 
well be proud of the achievement of 
the College of Agriculture and the 
College of Home Economics in their 
service to the country at present, 
and can be sure that they will emerge 
from these critical years stronger 
and of greater service than ever. 

Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Dean of the College of 
Home Economics 








School in Summer 
Laurel DuBois 
“We are the seniors a ’taking our 
ease’”—That’s a popular conception 
which exploded just before I entered 
my senior year. There has. been 
nothing easy about an eight to five 
schedule with Saturday classes and 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 


| Well, maybe not quite “as usual’’—there’s 
more of it, and lots of new items for the Navy, 
| Army and Marines. 

all the necessary equipment for Cornell stu- 
| dents, such as 


NEW & USED TEXTBOOKS 
NOTEBOOK COVERS & FILLERS 
LABORATORY MATERIALS 





TRADE DIVIDEND AS USUAL 
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reading in the Libe on Friday nights 
and Saturday afternoons. But I’ve 
loved it because this term has been 
full of experiences I’ve been prepar- 
ing for all these three years: par- 
ticipation in teaching at the college 
nursery school and, for comparison, 
in the settlement house play group 
downtown; a struggle with Shapes- 
peare down on the lower campus, 
and learning to “feed the family” with 
Prof. Helen Monsch, head of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition. Then 
there have been afternoons filing cuts 
in the Countryman office, picnics in 
Stewart Park, visitors from home, 
midnight snacks with my bosses, and 
Westminster meetings on Sunday 
nights. 

At first it bothered me to be study- 
ing in the summer. I missed the 
smell of the Adirondacks where I had 
worked two summers, and the feeling 
of relaxed abandonment that used to 
fill those months. But it became quite 
normal after awhile to struggle up 
Eddy Street for an 8 o’clock, to be 
caught in a summer shower, to bal- 
ance my “Complete Works of Shakes- 
peare” on one hip every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. When I 
heard the chimes in the morning, or 


saw the Libe tower silhouetted 
against a perfectly clear sky, or 
looked down at night to watch 


Ithaca’s twinkling lights, a lump rose 
in my throat and jiggled percariously 
there. There will always be memories 
of “that last summer at Cornell.” 
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Farming Somewhere In Africa 


Staff Sergeant George (Doc) Abra- 
ham, ’39, former Countryman board 
member, a floriculture major, first 
came to our attention when he wrote 
an article on life in North Africa 
which appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine last spring. We asked 
him to write for us as he used to in 
his college days. From overseas he 
writes for us now during winter-time 
in Africa (August 14). 


St/Set. George Abraham 
Somewhere in Africa 


GRICULTURE in this’ sun- 
A drenched section of equatorial 

Africa is as primitive as it was 
10,000 years ago, when cannibalistic 
savages with long hair, lived in caves 
and ate each other for supper. Yet, 
despite the fact that natives never 
heard of a plow, or a 5-10-5 fertilizer, 
they grow exceptionally well their 
two main crops—rice and cassava. 
The latter (American tapioca is made 
from it) is a starchy, tuberous root 
resembling a yam. The plant grows 
about 6 ft. high, looks like a poin- 
settia and is in the same family. 


In yesteryear, when _intertribal 
warfare was the vogue, a type of 
“bullet” was made from cassava. 
The pulp was cooked, beaten and 
formed into pellets after sun-drying. 
Perhaps these bullets were propelled 
by gunpowder or slingshots. Today, 
natives use cassava for checking 
gonorrhea by soaking the roots in 
palm wine and drinking the concoc- 
tion. 

But the main use for cassava 
is a rubbery mass of dough having 
the consistency of a _ bath. sponge, 
whereas “Fu Fu” a tastier delectable 
has its starch extracted by pounding 
the root in a large wooden mortar, 
using a 5 ft. pestle which doughboys 
call a “log”. It is wielded by husky, 
muscle-bound, scantily clad women 
who rythmically shake with sizzling 
equatorial oomph at each downward 
blow. The resulting pasty, cheezy 
“Fu Fu” resembles grandma’s un- 
baked biscuits only in looks. Both 
are eaten with palm oil or repelling 
fish gravy (the sun-baked fish are 
leathery and shingle-like). French- 
fried cassava is tempting to the jaded 
appetite. 

Soldiers who visit villages have to 
pull up a chair and try native dishes 
or disappoint the chief. Eating native’s 
“chop” is difficult, especially after 
seeing scrawny chickens and mangy 


goats eating from the same bowl he 
hands you. Chewing “Dum boy” is 
like tussling with molasses taffy, so 
the natives add “palaver” oil—and a 
mixture of monkey or elephant meat 
with a dash of okra and blazing hot 
peppers. Soldiers in the process of 
acquiring unique gustatory experi- 
ences learn that the native way of 
eating rubbery “Dum boy” is best, so 
they swallow chunks of it without 
mastication. Well greased with palm 
oil it slides down their throats and 
bounces off the abdominal walls 
which are constantly saying “No!” 
The GI pretends it tastes good by 
uttering sounds of gastronomic de- 
light “Dum boy” tastes better than 
a goat’s eyeball, which one soldier 
was offered to eat. 


JFARMING in rain-soaked West Africa 


is more difficult than in most 
places since torrential downpours 
bring as much as 200 inches of rain 
in some spots. It’s not uncommon to 
have 5 inches of rain in 12 hours. 
Naturally, there is no summer or 
winter in that region. The seasons 
are spoken of as the “wet” and “dry”. 
The wet season lasts 5 months, start- 
ing from April and ending in Novem- 
ber. There is a “short dry” or 
“middle dry” season occuring in July 
or August, which native males use to 
clear land for a second crop. Unlike 
America, women here do the farm- 
ing—till the soil, harvest the crop 
and cook the meals. All the males 
do is clear the brush and smoke 
smelly clay pipes. It’s a common 
occurrence to see women with babies 
strapped on behind, chopping stumps, 
pulling weeds and _ shooing birds 
away from their crops. 


Although Africa soil teems with 
myriads of insects, they seldom 
bother crops. In fact, in any rice 
field one can see 10 ft. high ant hills. 
More destructive, think natives, are 
spirits and small animals. Spirits 
are prevented from doing any dam- 
age to crops by means of a bamboo 
mat or a bunch of palm leaves tied 
together and placed at the entrance of 
the patch. Small animals such as 
antelope, bush cats and guinea pigs 
meet their doom when they ramble 
into a cassava or rice field. Natives 
enclose their plots with a solid wood- 
en fence made of sticks stuck into the 
ground. At intervals a small opening 
is allowed in the fence, and here is 
the trap—a crude and cruel gadget 


which has a dual purpose: keep ani- 
mals out, and provide meat for the 
table. The weight of the animal as 
it steps on a camouflaged wicker 
platform releases a vine cord which 
sends a suspended 200 lb. log crashing 
on the doomed intruder. 


Obviously, agriculture is the Afri- 
can native’s chief means of liveli- 
hood. Around any native hut one can 
find at least 35 fruits and vegetables 
growing wild, such as peanuts, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, eggplants, cucum- 
bers and corn. Irish cobblers do not 
grow here, but yams have been known 
to weigh 300 lbs. (that’s right—300 
lbs.!) The corn ear worm has made 
its way here and given soldiers a 
chance to experiment on a native’s 
corn patch. With an oil can, light 
motor oil was squirted on ears of 
corn, shortly after the silks first ap- 
peared, the oil being directed within 
the silk channel so as to form a 
barrier. It worked. Natives learned 
from soldiers that tobacco leaves 
soaked in water made a liquid which 
killed sap-sucking and leaf-chewing 
beetles on cucumber plants. 


AFTER this halocaust is over, one 

thing Uncle Sam must do is preach 
the gospel of agriculture throughout 
the world. All these natives need 
to be taught is, how to grow differ- 
ent crops, and find a market for 
what they produce. It won’t do much 
good to raise crops if the principles 
of agricultural economics are omit- 
ted. African-grown crops can be 
sold in Africa as well as. other 
places throughout the world. Africa 
can be converted into a “bright” 
continent where cannibalism is a 
thing romanticists fictionalize only 
for the sake of sensational reading. 
Whether or not she is converted 
will depend upon the extent Uncle 
Sam will exercise American agri- 
cultural ingenuity. 


Submitted by: 


(Story) St/Sgt. Geo. Abraham, 
APO 601, c/o Postmaster, 
Miami 
Ha & Serv Co (Comp #5889 


Approved by: 
Donald K. MacKay 
Major, JAGD 
Post Public Relations Off. 


William J. Yamber 
1st Lt. 
Commanding Officer 
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WHAT’S WHAT ABOUT 
Our New Dean 


Succeeding the late Dean Carl E. 
Ladd, Dr. William I. Myers ’14, head 
of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment at Cornell since 1938, has been 
made dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 


Dr. Myers is nationally known as 
an economist through his work as 
governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Washington from 
1933 to 1938. 


scattered federal agricultural credit 


He reorganized the 


agencies to work at lower cost, to 
refinance farm debts, and to build a 
cooperative credit system for agri- 


culture. Under Myers, FCA loaned 


five billion dollars, including one 


billion in production credit associa- 
tion loans, to improve farm produc- 
tion. When he resigned from the 
FCA Dr. Myers said, “My future lies 
with Cornell University and the pro- 


motion of agricultural betterment 


and progress in New York State. 
There is no career in government 


service in top positions.” 


Myers has also served as presi- 


dent of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, director of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities and Commodity 
Credit Corporations, president of 
the American Economics Association, 
member of the national emergency 
council, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Association of England. 


Brought up on a Chemung County 
farm, Myers was graduated from 
Elmira High School, received a B.S. 
degree from Cornell in 1914, and his 
Ph.D in 1918. He acted as instructor 
in farm management while getting 
his doctor’s degree, was assistant 
professor from 1918 to 1920, and pro- 
fessor of farm management until 
1939 when, as successor to George F. 
Warren, he was made head of the 
department now known as agricul- 
tural economics. Dr. Myers has been 
faculty representative on the Board 
of Trustees at Cornell since 1939, and 
is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on administration. He lives 
now on his farm north of Ithaca 
on which the main enterprise is 
poultry. 


W. |. Myers 


Summer Attendance 


There have been nearly’ 2,000 
civilian students enrolled in the 16- 
week summer term at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Of the total of 1,937 there 
were 1,066 men and 871 women. By 
colleges the registration was as fol- 
lows: Agriculture 27; Architecture 
29; Arts and Sciences 566; Engineer- 
ing 581; Graduate School 190; Home 
Economics 492; Hotel Administration 
7; Law 29; and Veterinary 16. 

The servicemen on campus were 
registered as follows: 630 in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
(130 veterinary students); 1,642 
Navy’s V-12 College Training Pro- 
gram; 800 student officers in Diesel 
and steam engineering and deck train- 
ing; and 110 pre-flight cadets; 35 
teachers in the ESMWT course in 
physics and mathematics; 25 in ordi- 
nance materiel inspeciton; and 107 
Curtiss-Wright engineering cadets. 

Total registration in the University 
was slightly more then 5,700. 


Who Was Here? 


The College of Agriculture did not 
accelerate as a college this summer 
but it did offer courses for the stu- 
dents of other colleges, especially 
Home Economics and Arts and 
Sciences. 

Of the twenty-seven students regis- 
tered in the College of Agriculture 
this summer, only ten were boys. 
Three of the students were married. 
Four were foreign students (three 
from Venezuela and one from Shang- 
hai, China.) The class of ’46 had 2 


students; °45—6; °44—7; °43—12. 
There were also between 50 and 70 
Army and Navy specialized training 
men. 

Mr. J. P. Hertel, Secretary of the 
College, estimates that this fall there 
will be about half the new students 
of previous years. He expects the 
college registration to run approxi- 
mately like this: 200 new students; 
150 old students (from a survey last 
spring); 50 Army and Navy special- 
ized training; possibly 50 junior 
ROTC boys and some discharged ser- 
vicemen. This will bring registration 
to about 450 as compared with 1400 
in the peak year of 1941. Last year 
registration dropped from about 800 
to between 400 and 500 by the end of 
the year. 


Most of the students this summer 
were, and those this fall will be, 
either bacteriology students or those 
agriculturists eager to finish and get 
on the job. The faculty of the Col- 
lege will remain about the same ex- 
cept for a decreased number of grad- 
uate assistants. The courses offered 
will be as numerous and varied as 
before. Classes will be smaller, giv- 
ing more opportunity for individual 
instruction and help. 


School of Nutrition Notes 


There have been three appoint- 
ments made in the School of Nutri- 
tion during the summer. Dr I. A. 
Maynard, professor of nutrition and 
director of the U. S. Nutrition Labora- 
tory, has accepted membership on 
the Consulting Committee on Nu- 
trition which will cooperate with 
and advise Agricultural Research 
Administrator E. C. Auchter on basic 
food research needed by the Army 
and Navy. Also on this committee is 
another member of the Cornell 
faculty, Prof. Vincent DuVigneaud, 
head of the department of biochem- 
istry at the Cornell Medical College 
in New York. 


Dr. L. €. Norris, secretary of the 
School of Nutrition, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the school 
while Dr. Maynard is serving on the 
Committee sent to England to study 
the food problem in England. 

Dr. Clive M. MeCay, professor of 
nutrition, has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserves and has become the chief 
of the Department of Naval Nutrition 
at the Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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He had thought of attending either 
Stanford or Michigan. Then one day 
he met Cornellian Professor Whet- 
zell at a tea and was persuaded to 
come to Cornell. 

Cornell has a good reputation in 
Caracas. Several of the professors in 
the College of Agriculture there are 
Cornell graduates. Cornell has a 
reputation of being friendly to foreign 
students, being “stiffer”, and giving a 
better preparation for an agricultural 
vocation than any other college. 
Edgardo says he hopes more boys 
from South America will come to 
Cornell for training. Agriculture in 
Venezuela is not advanced, so our 
principles of soil conservation, animal 
breeding and plant pathology can 
well be used to develop South Amer- 
ican farm practices. 


Edgardo Mondolphi °48 


Edgardo is a Cornellian through 
and through. “I love the informality 
here. If I walked around like this at 
home—overalls, shirt and _ slippers, 
I’d be put away.” English has been 
difficult to grasp. He had two years 


All the University directory says is: 
“Mondolphi, Edgardo '43, Ag, 312 
Stewart Ave., Caracas, Venezuela.” 


But therein lies a story. 

Edgardo’s father is a retired mem- 
ber of the diplomatic service in Italy. 
Edgardo wanted to come to the 
United States for his college training 
because: (1) he’d heard so much 
about the United States and he want- 
ed to see for himself; (2) he wanted 
to receive a thorough progressive edu- 
cation and (3) by learning a new 
language he would be trained for a 


of English grammar in high school 
but that didn’t help when it came to 
American slang and class assign- 
ments. His favorite courses are 
zoology and animal husbandry. He 
likes animals anyway and has a 
special interest in taxidermy. Edgardo 
plans to return to Caracas and teach 
in the College there or enter the 
extension field. Later he would like 
to have a farm of his own and raise 


he would like to work for the Museum 
of Natural History in Caracas collect- 
ing animals in the Venezuelan 
jungles. “You see, I’m not too stable, 
I don’t want to settle down very 
much.” 

But at least Edgardo escaped one 
Cornell tradition—he married a Cor- 
nell coed two months ago. She was 
a freshman in Arts and Sciences when 
he met her his junior year. They 
live with a couple from Columbia, 
and Edgardo has fun talking Spanish 
with them. (Ruth doesn’t under- 
stand Spanish yet). “Maybe it’s be- 
cause I never knew many girls out- 
side, but I think the coeds are nice, 
as nice as anybody.” 

ed. note Nice man. 


Cornell in Post-War Planning 


The State Board of Regents has 
announced that Cornell is to be in- 
cluded in a_ post-war educational 
building program report envisioning 
expenditure of $100,000,000. Included 
in the 34 projects listed by the board 
is expenditure of nearly $14,000,000 
for state institutes of aeronautics, 
business and applied arts. Other ex- 
penditures were under consideration 
for Cornell University, New York City 
and Rochester areas. The program 
has been characterized as the edu- 
cation department’s contribution to 
a post-war building program to im- 
prove and enlarge state educational 


superior position in his chosen field. beef cattle or horses. Best of all facilities. 


WHICH ARE YOU ? 


Botanist 
Economist 
Agronomist 


Livestock judge 
Microscope gazer 
Cheese-maker 


THE 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 
317 EAST STATE STREET 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


We have all the books and supplies 
you'll need for your work. We stock 
lots of reference material at surpris- 
ingly low cost too. Come in and browse 
around, 


Don’t forget 10% dividends » 


Come in early and get your choice of used books 


Open Evenings for Your Convenience 


TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


°° Where Service is a Habit’’ 
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Cornell Homemaker 


Tenth Year For Cafeteria 


“Domecon Opens Cafeteria and Tea- 
room” read the headline in the October 
1933 issue of the “Countryman”, 
which gave details of the early Ameri- 
can style dining rooms and modern 
equipment. What a contrast between 
the group of 500 that it hoped to ac- 
commodate on opening, and the 1,000 
or more people the cafeteria serves 
these busy days! Now, Cornell stu- 
dents, service men and towns folks 
keep the food workers on their toes 
for three meals each week day and 
even for Sunday dinners. 

The arrangement of the cafeteria 
was planned to give the greatest 
amount of practical experience to 
students of institutional manage- 
ment classes and best service to 
customers. 

Quantity cooking experience is 
given Home Ec and Hotel students, 
who learn on their responsibility to 
prepare food in cafeteria quantity. 
One girl may have as her morning as- 
signment: make 35 dozen muffins, 
100 pounds of mashed potatoes, or 25 
pies. Laboratory techniques in prepa- 
ration, basic procedures and quality 
judging help students to take on 
responsible jobs in their chosen 
field. Other courses in the cafeteria 
are concerned with serving on the 
counter, menu planning and popular 
taste observing. 


Equipment and facilities (thought 
to be ample planning for the future 
when installed) are working over- 
time. A frozen foods cooler, large gas 
and electric ovens, and other mechan- 
ical equipment are only a few of the 
many kitchen conveniences. 


So, on this 10th year of successful 
service we can look to the Home 
Economics cafeteria for high stand- 
ards in both training and serving 
Cornellians. 


The Idea Exchange 


In this day and age, parents have 
to be inventive to provide toys for 
the children. Many of the popular 
toys are no longer available. Here 
are a few simple ones: 


For climbing, arrange packing 
boxes of different sizes, from the 
small soap boxes to large packing 
boxes. Place two or three planks 
about ten inches long from box to 
box for bridges. A plank over a log 
makes a good teeter. 

Sawhorses in various sizes, to- 
gether with planks, boards and boxes 
make it possible for the child to 
create many climbing devices. 


Kay Snell 

If a brown-eyed, jolly looking girl 
greets you with a smile and calls 
you by name, it very likely could be 
Kay Snell, one of our outstanding 
seniors on campus. Through her ac- 
tive part in activities, Kay has be- 
come a sincere friend of the many 
who know her. 

Kay Snell started a climb to the 
top when her freshman class elected 
her as their president. She was also 
on the “Cornellian” business board 
and Willard Straight committees that 
year. In social life, Kay is a mem- 
ber of the Delta, Delta, Delta soror- 
ity. During her sophomore year she 
won the New York State D.A.R. 
Silver Jubilee Scholarship, and 
for the last two years, has received 
a scholarship from the N. Y. State 
Federation of Women. As a junior, 
Kay became a member of the Raven 
and Serpent, junior women’s honorary 
society. Being president of Risley 
dormitory took a large part of Kay’s 
efforts in ’43, and this position made 
her a member of the Women’s Self- 
Government Association, executive 
committee. 


Kay’s top honor came when popular 
vote made her president of W.S.G.A. 
All summer she has worked consci- 
entiously at this job and will con- 
tinue until she graduates in Febru- 
ary. Mortar Board handed a candle 
to Kay in its ceremony to choose the 
senior girls of highest scholastic and 
leadership standing. 


Kay, who has had two Cornellian 
sisters before her and one in the 
present Freshman class, comes from 
Herkimer, N. Y. After taking a post- 
graduate course in high school, she 
came to the Home Economics College 
and took Institutional Management as 


a special field. Since then Kay has 
decided that her interest lies in stu- 
dent personnel work. She hopes to 
take graduate work in this line at 
Northwestern University. “People” 
are Kay’s big interest and she has the 
ability to go far in such a profession. 
During summers she has worked as 
a waitress, and was a counselor at 
Freshman camp one year. As an ex- 
planation to her success in making 
many of her clothes, Kay says, “it’s 
just the Home Ec. in me.” 


Students Assist Canners 

Home Economics College girls are 
doing her best to help on the home 
front by assisting the women of 
Ithaca with their canning this summer 
and fall. Homemakers are invited 
to come to the Home Ec laboratories 
with their food, jars, and rubbers, 
and use the college’s pressure cook- 
ers and other canning equipment. 
About thirty students, trained in can- 
ning procedures, show the inexperi- 
enced canner step by step how to 
use a pressure cooker and pressure 
canning methods. 

Ann Bode is chairman of the stu- 
dent committee and Mrs. Grace 
Foster, assistant professor of foods 
and nutrition, is in charge of the pro- 
ject. Girls work with the house- 
wives from 8 a.m. daily until mid- 
afternoon, except on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, when the labs must be 
used for classes after one o’clock. 
Most of the girls are members of 
the Home Economics Club, which is 
sponsoring the project. There are 
fourteen pressure canners available, 
each having approximately a seven 
quart capacity. 

All women interested in using these 
facilities need only to call the Col- 
lege Information Office, phone ex. 
2469, twenty-four hours before want- 
ing to come, and report the kind and 
quantity of food to be canned. As 
much as possible of the preparation 
is done at home to save time in the 
laboratory. 


Chicken In The Pot 
Cornell has a _ bulletin that de- 
scribes the several good methods of 


cooking poultry. It describes the 
different classes of fowl and suggests 
the best ways to prepare them for 
the table. In addition to the direc- 
tions for cooking, the leaflet gives 
recipes for chicken pie and gravy, and 
for stuffing; it also shows how the 
chicken fat can be used for baking. 
Send to the Office of Publication, 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. Be sure to include your 
name and address plainly written. 
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City Farmerette Tells All 


New York City 
August 2, 1943 


EAR Jinx, 
D: guess I wrote you the stock 


letter about “The Average Day 
In The Life of a Farmerette.” Permit 
me to now ramble on about the extra 
added attractions connected with life 
at the Regional Market. 

As I probably wrote you, we lived 
in the Regional Market which is a 
combination garage, packing house, 
and storehouse. I can’t think of any 
other way to describe the place. Be- 
fore it had been converted to “bar- 
racks” for us by means of double- 
decker cots and curtains, it was the 
place where all the farmers from the 
surrounding region brought their pro- 
duce. They still bring it there but of 
course they don’t use our place any 
longer. The farmers come in about 
4:30 or 5:00 A.M. with the produce 
they want shipped that day. They 
park their trucks and wagons in 
what we called our “backyard” and 
after the business of selling and ex- 
changing is over, they go into the 
Tavern for a cup of coffee. 

After their cup of coffee, the farm- 
ers used to go home, but when we got 
there, they stayed around waiting for 
their daily allotment of farmerettes. 
Said farmerettes, after getting up 
and washing, dressing, eating break- 
fast, etc. (especially the etc.), are al- 
most ready to depart with their man 
of the day. Last minute details in- 
clude grabbing Kleenex, snatching up 
sunglasses and farmer chapeau, in- 
specting lunch for good things and, 
after not finding them in the bag, 
“packing” it with goodies from home 
or elsewhere. Thus prepared for the 
day’s labor, the gay little dears smile 
their last spontaneous smile until 
5:00 P. M. and off they go! 

PILING joyously into the back of 
their farmer’s truck or wagon as the 
case may be, they set off singing light 


songs such as “Let’s Go Picking 
Cherries ‘Neath The Strawberry 
Moon, “The Strawberry’ Blonde,” 


“When The Strawberry Blonde Gave 
Me The Raspberry, I Got the Blue- 
berry Me Blues”. For some reason or 
other, all the songs seem connected 
with one fruit or another. Occasion- 
ally the refrains of “Here We Go Off 
To The Labor Camp” can be heard. 
The day begins at about 7:30 ex- 
cept in rare cases when it begins at 
7:00. Work can be anything from 
fruit picking to planting, weeding, 
hoeing, thinning, spraying, fertilizing, 
and packing. After some three and a 
half hours of hard labor which has 
raised a_ glistening sweat on the 
brows of the famished farmerettes, 


the noon whistle from all the factories 
in the vicinity announce the lunch 
hour. With a whoop of joy that they 
didn’t know they had in them, the 
fair maidens drop everything they are 
doing and dive for their lunch bags. 
Despite the monotony of the repast, 
the girls don’t seem at all reticent to 
eat like a pack of famished wolves. 
After they have eaten, they stretch 
back and gaze at the sky, saying not 
too gentle things about the sun they 
see shining above them. Their love 
for old Sol is practically nil and 
they make no bones about it. 


AT 1:00, the farmerettes reluctant- 
ly get up and start back to work. 
Just as they knew he would, the 
sun beats down with a vengeance, 
but they grin and bear it, knowing it 
will bring a lovely tint to the skin. 
“ ‘Bye, ’bye, stockings and leg make- 
up! I’ve got a sunburn instead.” 

At 5:00, or thereabouts, the day’s 
work is done and then the fun be- 
gins. The ride home in the back of 
the truck, with the wind blowing so 
refreshingly in your face and hair, is 
distinctly the best part of the whole 
day. Well, almost the best. It shares 
that honor with the shower at the 
end of the day. Anyhoo, the ride 
home is sometimes even further en- 
hanced by an ice cream cone or some 
ice cold soda pop. 

Once home, the farmerettes show 
another tremendous spurt of energy 
in their mad dash for the mail box. 
Ripping it from its hinges, they tear 
through the stack of letters just as 
they should have torn through the 
weeds during the day. If she has no 
mail, the farmerette will give vent to 
a lovely line of choice expressions 
until some sweet soul, with about ten 
or twelve letters in her hand, will re- 
mind her that if she wrote more often, 
she might get more answers. The 
truth hurts, so the mail-less girls will 
slink away quietly and softly drool 
as the other read their billets-doux. 
Far be it from her to even think about 
trying to get a shower while the 
others are still busy. No, that would 
be too intelligent. So-o-0-o0-0, instead 
of doing that, she just sits and waits 
and then joins the merry, pushing 
crowd of ninety females, all with but 
a single thought—a shower before 
dinner. Needless to say, they don’t all 
get in, so some set down to supper 
in their work clothes but with clean 
hands and face. 


AFTER downing their evening meal 

with as much gusto as the noon 
one, our little patriots repair to their 
boudoirs, not to emerge until they 
are all beautiful and ready for what 


ever the evening may bring. Some 
things it brings include ping pong, 
swimming (if you felt like spending 
the money on something you felt en- 
titled to have for nothing), bowling 
(if you had the strength), roller skat- 
ing (likewise if you had the strength), 
walking, writing letters (this, I can 
assure you, was the last resort for 
an evening’s entertainment), dancing, 
and talking. Ping pong and talking 
were the biggest draws, closely fol- 
lowed by walking, the movies (New- 
burgh had _ several good movie 
houses), walking, and dancing. Week- 
day bedcheck was at 10:30; week- 
ends at 12:30. Occasionally a U.S.O. 
dance on Wednesday would warrant 
a change in curfew but for the most 
part it was adhered to in the set 
fashion. “Men” were not lacking, for 
several reasons. One was the fact 
that our reputation was quite wide- 
spread. By that I mean that everyone 
in Newburgh knew about the farmer- 
ettes on Dickson Street. We were 
written up in the local papers and 
appeals from us for such things as 
magazines, radios, pillows, an elec- 
tric iron, and furniture for our 
“porch” had been, broadcast on the 
local radio station. Also, we were 
not far from West Point and its air 
field, Stewart Field. 
OTHER happy aspects of the sum- 
mer of 1943 came in the form of two 
traveling carnivals, the second of 
which was in full swing when I left 
and which is the second largest travel- 
ing carnival in the world (said she, 
visibly swelling with pride). 

Also to disprove the idea that “It’s 
So Peaceful In The Country,” we had 
the local musical talent practice for 
their band concerts right behind our 
“barracks”. Once in a while, the 
State Guard in the Armory across the 
“street” would stage sham battles 
with blanks. Ah me! for the quiet 
and contentment of the big city!!! 

Well honey child, that was life as 
a farmerette as witnessed in the flesh 
by Alice Vogel, that amazing person 
who could see raspberries even when 
there were none for miles around. 
As a matter of fact she can see them 


now; they’re sitting on the type- 
writer keys making faces at her. 
When she gets finished with this 


letter she’s going to pick them up, one 
by one, and drown them. She hopes 
none of them are reading of her 
plans; she wants to get them all now 
so that she never has to do it again. 
Hope all goes well at Ye Olde 
School For Females and Sailors. 
Take it easy, old girl and don’t be too 
hard on this berry weary farmerette 
for not writing sooner. Love, Me. 
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Former Student Notes 


18 
Russell Lord is now at work on 
The Wallaces of Iowa, a book about 
the Vice-President and his forbearers 
as farmers and farm leaders. Lord re- 
cently collected the speeches given by 
Henry Wallace from April 8, 1941, to 
June 6, 1943, in a book called The 
Century of the Common Man. The 
speeches deal with America’s domestic 
and foreign policies after the war. 
91 
Luther S. West has been commis- 
sioned a captain in the Army, as- 
signed to Surgeon General’s Depart- 
ment. West was formerly professor 
of biology and head of the division 
of natural science at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 
23 
Seym Vaughan, assistant negotiator 
for the real estate section of the 
North Atlantic Division of the U. S. 
Army Engineers, is working at the 
Philadelphia office on leasing and ac- 
quisition of land, wharves and ware- 
houses for Uncle Sam. 
27 
Caroline G. Pringle is now in the 
Home Bureau office, Fort Edward. 


30 
She’s 2nd Lt. Ruth Beadle of the 
United States Army now, on duty as 
dietician at Chico Army Flying Field, 
California. 
31 
W. Gifford Hoag is principal editor 
of Information and Extension, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Soldier or civilian, it’s the same 
kind of job for Captain C. Blankin- 
ship. He’s a specialist in mess man- 
agement with the Army Air Forces in 
the Caribbean Area. Blankinship is 
working with Captains Gordon and 
Vernon Stouffer, who headed the 
Stouffer restaurants organization 
where Blankinship was employed be- 
fore entering the Army. 

33 

Miss Evelyn Rahm and Winona 
Chambers are interning in health 
education methods at Cleveland 
Health Museum for four weeks. This 
field training course is one of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Master 
of Science in Health Education. Miss 
Chambers is Technical Assistant on 
the Committee on Food Habits of the 
National Research Council in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

°37 

Lt. Frank V. Beck is now teaching 
navigation at the Enid Army Flying 
School, Enid, Oklahoma. 

38 

Lt. Bill Barnam is stationed in 
Maryland helping to train officer can- 
didates in “‘Defense Against Chemical 


Attack,” and he’s wondering what 
those who know he got a 68 in Frosh 
Chemistry think about it! 


William G. Walter is assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at Montana 
State College. He has been there 
more than a year, working with many 
other Cornellians on the staff, and 
really likes his job. Why not? This 
summer he taught bacteriology to 
150 pre-nurses who will later relieve 
graduate nurses for military duty. 


39 

George Johnson is back at Cornell 
as an extension animal husbandry- 
man, working largely with sheep 
breeders and growers. He gave up 
his position as assistant county agent 
in Canton, New Jersey, when a new 
appropriation to the College made pos- 
sible his present job. 

“Plenty of apples a day to help 
keep the doctor away.” That’s Har- 
old A. Kappel’s motto, now that he 
owns and operates the 500-acre 
Covert Apple Orchards, Inc., at Inter- 
laken. The orchard yields 75,000 
bushels of fruit annually! 

Diana D. Dibblee is bacteriologist 


The Student Laundry Agency is now oper- 


ating in its 50th year. 


It was started in 1894 


by Seth Higby and incorporated in 1907. Out 
of the Student Laundry Agency, all the other 


present agencies have arisen under the head 


of the Student Agencies, Inc. 


We take this chance to express our apprecia- 


tion for the cooperation which has been ex- 


tended to us and we sincerly hope that we may 


continue to serve for many years in the future. 


Come In For A Snack 


Any Time At 


JOHNNY’S COFFEE SHOP 


Dryden Road 


Student Laundry Agency 


Dial 2406 


John Bishop ’45 


Harrie Washburn ’45 


409 College Avenue 


Wm. Schmidt ’36 
















November, 1943 


for the Richard’s Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N.. J. 

“Destination unknown” for Sarah R. 
Steinman. She was trained last sum- 
mer in Washington, D. C., as a recre- 
ation staff assistant for overseas 
American Red Cross. 

"40 

Two more souls launched on the 
sea of matrimony—Dort Cameron and 
Shirley Hint. Dort is a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army. Recently wounded in 
an Arizona camp when = another 
soldier’s gun was accidently dis- 
charged, he is now recuperating at 


the Beaumont Hospital, El Paso, 
Texas. 
Captain Robert J. Bear, USMCR, 


was recently presented the Air Medal 
by Rear Admiral George D. Murray 
for his achievements in aerial com- 
bat in the Pacific. Captain Bear had 
previously awarded the Navy 
cross for “extraordinary heroism” in 
the battle of Midway. 

M. Truman Fossom is professor of 
horticulture at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Congratulations to PFC 


been 


Joseph C. 


Brownell who was highest honor 
graduate of the radio mechanics 


school, AAF Technical Training Com- 
mand, Truax Field, Madison, Wis. 

In line with her duties as first as- 
sistant deitician of Buffalo General 
Hospital, Shirley F. Getman is teach- 
ing nutrition and diet therapy to stu- 
dent nurses. Shirley was recently 
elected treasurer of the Buffalo 
Dietetic Association. 

*41 

Sarah E. Claasen is back home in 
Ithaca. She is secretary in the farm 
labor office at the College of Agricul- 
ture for recruiting boys and girls to 
work on farms and setting up camps 
to house them. 

Ruth McBride is assistant dietician 
of the Navy Mess Hall here at Cor- 
nell. 

Charles E. Ostrander is busy these 
days teaching vocational agriculture 
in Portville. 

Captain Bob Hardenburg is sta- 
tioned at Camp Beale, California, 
helping to train a new colored bat- 
talion for combat duty. Bob says it’s 
plenty hot there in the foothills of 
the Sierras. The temperature rises 


to 135° F, but they grow good kidney 
beans. 
42 
Marlin Prentice will remember 


Fonda, N. Y. and June 26. That’s 
where and when he married Velma 
A. Dennis. 

George Durkee is down in San An- 
tonio taking some courses in mathe- 
matics, physics, and code while wait- 
ing for assignment to an Air Corps 
navigation school. 





The Cornell Countryman 
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---in the 


BATTLEFIELD! 






















«eeOn your 


FARM! 


For every battle, months of painstaking preparation are 
necessary before a single shot is fired. Looking ahead is just as 
important for the poultryman. In the fall or winter, even before 
he orders his chicks, he should have a definite plan of manage- 
ment which takes into account the equipment, supplies and 
buildings available if he wants capacity production a year later. 


In egg production, a good part of the planning must neces- 
sarily concern feed, especially now, when we must make every 
bit count. In order to help the poultryman do this, and achieve 
profitable results, Beacon has prepared a pamphlet called ‘‘The 
Beacon Wartime Feeding Program for High Egg Production.” 
It tells you how to get the most from your flock, and how to 
stretch available supplies of feed to the utmost. Every poultry- 
man should have this pamphlet tacked up in his feed room or 
laying pen. Beacon cordially invites you to send 
for your copy, and to follow the simple rules, so 
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that your contribution to the food program, and a ety 
to Victory, may be the greatest ever. Ask your BEACo 
Beacon dealer for a free copy or write direct to PeesyARtinagY 
"s Prege, = 
ee 
Preduent’, 




















MILLING CO., INC. 








Cayuga, N. Y. 









Farm Buildings are War Equipment 
Pe Coo diate meets 


Of Course, This Is 
Not YOUR Barn! 


but if you think for a minute, you can 
probably recall many a barn and farm 
service building in just as bad shape as 
this, or worse. You can find them in prac- 
tically every community, every county, 
every state, the result of neglect and lack 
of repair. Farm building specialists every- 
where agree that the impaired condition 
of farm buildings is one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing agriculture. 


Farm Buildings Repair is Vital.... 


The struggle in which our nation is engaged is a War of Resources. 
Of these, one of the greatest is Food. The task of Food Production falls 
most heavily upon the shoulders of American farmers. Their buildings 
must house the crops and live stock they produce. Safe storage for 
crops and adequate shelter for livestock is an essential link in the 
whole chain of Food Production. Thus, Farm Buildings become essen- 
tial War Equipment: they must be kept Fit and Fighting, for otherwise 
the whole campaign of Food Production for Victory may fail! 


*““How To Make 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 
Last Longer’’ 


As part of its contribution to the National Food Production Campaign, the Zinc 
Institute has prepared concise and complete directions for the repair and main- 
tenance of Galvanized Roofing. This booklet will be sent free to everyone who 


wants to know: How to Make Roofs Watertight 
What Nails Will Stay ‘“‘Nailed”’ 
The Best Paint for Galvanized Sheets 
How to Install Lightning Protection 
etc., etc. 


Galvanized roofing is good roofing; it pays to take care of it. This booklet 
tells you how to make it give a life-time of good service. Write for it today. 


American Zinc Institute 


'n COR POCRAT ED 


60 East 42" Street, NewYork 17, N.Y. 





On the Way 


pation Crttifirat, 


yr 


to Ellis Houck of Tully, N.Y... 


°3761 Worth of G.LE. 


Why Convert to G.L.F. 


Common Stock 


The certificate shown above is one of 
many thousands which will be filled out 
and sent to G.L.F. Service Agencies for 
distribution to members within the next 
few months. 


At the top of the certificate is a state- 
ment showing that Ellis Houck of Tully, 
N. Y., purchased through G.L.F. 270 bags 
of formula feed, 60 bags of mixed fer- 
tilizer, $85.49 worth of field seed, and 
$38.21 worth of mixed dusts. On these 
commodities G.L.F. had money left over 
at the end of the year beyond the cost of 
doing business and setting aside neces- 
sary reserves. ‘These savings are re- 
turned to G.L.F. users in proportion to 
their purchases. 


Mr. Houck’s share is $37.61. He will 
receive a Participation Certificate for 
that amount. 


If he wishes, he may hold this certifi- 
cate as an interest-bearing investment. 
Should he feel that he wants cash, a 
fund has been set up by the Board of 
Directors to cash it in for him. Or he 
may trade it for G.L.F. common. stock 
at $5.00 a share. This is the choice that 
the farmer-elected directors of G.L.F. 
sincerely hope most G.L.F. members will 
make. 


Close to 260,000 farmers make some 
use of G.L.F. during the year. Probably 
half of these use the cooperative regu- 
larly in purchasing their farm supplies 
or in selling their farm produce. 

These 200,000 G.L.F. users furnish 
volume of business in their cooperative. 
By means of this purchasing power, sav- 
ings are made. A part of these savings 
are refunded to users like Ellis Houck 
in the form of a Participation Certificate. 

Before these refunds can be figured, 
however, money must be provided for 
building and = maintaining  facilities— 
mills, elevators, trucks, machinery. Other 
money is set aside for necessary reserves 
—interest must be paid to stockholders. 

This means that every user of G.L.F., 
whether a stockholder or not, already 
has an investment in G.L.F. This in- 
vestment on the average figures out to 
be about $100 per user. Since every user 
already has a stake in G.L.F., it’s just 
good business for him to protect this in- 
terest by owning some of the common 
stock through which G.L.F. is controlled. 


At present, comparatively few of the 
farmers who use G.L.F. do own. this 
stock. This year, every farmer who re- 


ceives a Participation Certificate is being 
urged to convert it into common stock. 

By so doing, he not only receives 
further benefits from any savings made 
by G.L.F. in the form of interest on his 
investment but he also does his part in 
keeping G.L.F. in the hands of farmers 
responsive to farmers’ needs—ready to 
do the things farmers want done. 

Yet few of these farmers own any of 
the common stock through which G.L.F. 
is controlled. And comparatively little 
of the capital used in running this coop- 
erative is farmers’ money—much of it is 
furnished by banks and investors. 

In operating a farmers’ business of the 
size of G.L.F., it is good business to bor- 
row money from banks to finance the 
heavy movement of supplies during peak 
But the permanent capital of 
the organization should be furnished as 
far as possible by the farmers who use 
it. 


seasons. 


COOPERATIVE 
G.L.F. EXCHANGE, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

























The Original Farmall -Dorn in 1923 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the Farmall IDEA has 
been the foundation for a/l experiments in gen- 
eral-purpose tractor design.... . 


TODAY 4 sizes of modern FARMALLS—the 
sturdy “A” and “B”, and the big powerful “H” 
and “M”—with special machines and tools for 
every crop, operation, and season, lead the way 


in the battle for food, 
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FOOD fights for FREEDOM | ~~ 
and the 2 
FARMALL fights for FOOD 
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In 1923 came FARMALL, the first 
true all-purpose tractor ... the 
farm power unit designed from 
the soil up . . . the tractor that 
started from the implement end. 

Harvester built it, based on 
EXPERIENCE—and that made 
SENSE! 

After 1923, the call for farm 
power really swept the nation. 
It was Farmall that made the 
old dream of horseless farming 
come true. Here was the tractor 
that did almost everything. 
From every state came com- 
ments like these: “Not a horse 
or hired man on my place”... 
“At least 13 cheaper to farm 
this new way”...“My Farmall 
works in crooked rows where 
a snake would get lost”. . .““My 
two boys, 13 and 11, do any- 
thing that I can do with it.” 

Pretty soon there were a hun- 
dred thousand, and then a half- 
million Farmalls. Today there 
are more Farmalls producing 
food on American farms than 
all other makes of general-pur- 
pose tractors combined. 


OF THE FARMALL 


and the Farmall System of Farming 





When war struck our nation, 
a Farmall army, with an infinite 
number of working tools, went 
into battle. The greatest food 
crisis in our history was at every 
farm gate —and the Farmall 
System was ready! 


* * * 


So we mark the 20th Birthday 
of this most popular of all 
tractors. There’s a proud record 
of progress between the old 
“Original” of 1923 and the 
streamlined red Farmalls of to- 
day—endless improvements in 
power and machines. Today 
millions know that Farmall is 
the ideal power for any farm, 
whatever the size. Farmall 
showed the way, and will show 
the way when the boys get 
home from war. 

Farmall and Harvester are 
pledged to the faithful service 
of that great American institu- 
tion—the family farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





TOO YOUNG FOR A UNIFORM — but on the home fields 
he did a man-size job this year. As big 
brothers and hired men joined the Armed 
Forces the boys and girls took over the 
home Farmalls. Flexible power and the 
long line of easily controlled machines— 
The Farmall System—made all the differ- 
ence on hundreds of thousands of farms. 


FARMALL Leads the Way TODAY 










